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hunger; she must beg; she must be beaten; 4yeV he added,
*I must, I must do it.' While he lay in prison he could do
nothing in the way of his old trade for the support of his
family. He determined, therefore, to take up a new trade.
He learned to make long tagged thread laces; and many
thousands of these articles were furnished by him to the
hawkers. While his hands were thus busied, he had other
employment for his mind and his lips. He gave religious
instruction to his fellow captives, and formed from among
them a little flock, of which he was himself the pastor.
He studied indefatigably the few books which he possessed.
His two chief companions were the Bible and Foxe's Book
of Martyrs, His knowledge of the Bible was such that he
might have been called a living concordance; and on the
margin of his copy of the Book of Martyrs are still legible
the ill-spelt lines of doggerel in which he expressed his
reverence for the brave sufferers, and his implacable enmity
to the mystical Babylon.
At length he began to write, and, though it was some
time before he discovered where his strength lay, his writ-
ings were not unsuccessful. They were coarse, indeed, but
they showed a keen mother wit, a great command of the
homely mother tongue, an intimate knowledge of the
English Bible, and a vast and dearly bought spiritual ex-
perience. They therefore, when the corrector of the press
had improved the syntax and the spelling, were well re-
ceived by the humbler class of Dissenters.
Much of Bunyan's time was spent in controversy. He
wrote sharply against the Quakers, whom he seems always
to have held in utter abhorrence. It is, however, a remark-
able fact that he adopted one of their peculiar fashions: his